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THESE NEW 


SPORTS 


WILL THRILL THOUSANDS 


HEN the lights of 
London g0 up again, 
there'll be Nean lights 
enough to dim even thie most 
enthusiastis Yankee’s me;nory 
of Broadway, and the crowds 
will positively surge to the 
sports arenas. 

And it won't be only soccer 
and cricket, the hardy 
amnuals of English sport, 
which will attract. 

Thos2 sports which were 
gradually making themselves 
known in 1939, will, thanks 
to more inteitwational tnink= 
ing, take their place in 


the family evening pro 
gramme of_ entertainment, 
and | predict not only a 


revival, but a fresh influx of 
new blood which wil| bring 
unbounded enthusiasm for 
games which the British 
public had heard of, but 
seldom seen outside London. 

ice Hockey, Basketball, 
Roller Racing, Doodle-Dicing 
(Midget Car Racing), Bage- 
ball, Six Day Cycle Racing, 
Table Tennis and Speedway 
(which WAS, of_ course, 
staged all over the country), 
will come into their own with 
renewed vigour, cheered to 
the echo by ,crowds who 
simply MUST give vent to 
their feelings and burst out 
after these years of pent- 
upmness. 

Maybe, I stress the fast and 
furious indoor games like Ice 
Hockey, Basketball and Table 
Tennis, but 


my special interest, and yet, 
come to think of it, there is 
afrother reason. 
, as a nation are becom- 
ing. in fact, thave be- 
come, SPEED minded, and 
though the cricket match on 
the village green, with a com- 
fortable seat and cool pint, 
under the spreading what- 
wou:d-you tree, will aways 
offer that calm relaxation 
which is vital in a world of 
rush, yet, YOUTH will demand 
action, and action it must be 
from the sounding of the 
starter’s gong. | 
And even admitting that the 
boys will be glad to roam or 


Al Male 
in this 
series 

gives you 

The Inside 
Story 

of Sport 
that is 

exciting, 
faster, 
better 


REALLY on skates,” 
are their actions and so perfect 
the timing between brain and 
hockey-stick. 





race along the country roads of 


this dear island . that they 
wil] revel in an ‘undisturbed 
snooze in a deck-chair on our 
golden sands and yes, even be 
content ‘to loll in, comfort to the 
strains of the military band or 


municipal orchestra during the 


Summer holiday . the fact 
must be faced that the restless 
spirit, once having become part 
of a human (as it will with 
practically ALL our fighting 


boys) wili never allow it to stay 


put any longer than the actual 


physica: fateh dictates. 
“Up 


GOING ” wilj be 
the _ eetanaers of the 
majority, and if participation 
in speed cannot be indulged 
in, then the alternative is 
surely the excitement of 
ensourhging others... in 
Other words, becoming a fan 
«+. a super fan... of one 
of the fast and thrilling 
sports. 

Let's summarise, for the time 


being, the thrills of these games 
wile et the crowds on, tip- 
oe. 


The speed and grace of ice 


hockey must be seen to be 


believed . even to the hard. 
baked. Pressman comes the 
thought . * Are these chaps 


so S$ 


Have you ever seen a goal- 
minder skidding and sliding 
#1 over his goalmouth, 
stopping shots which the 
naked eye cannot see from 
the spectators’ stands, ina 
framtic determination to keep 
the lead and avoid another 
spell of gruelling extra-time? 
And ‘have you admired the 

dexterity of a skilful centre- 
ice stick-handling his way 
through the opposing defence 
and avoiding mountainous 
body-checks by millimetres, yet 
looking as calm and unruffled 
as a lounge-lizard? 

Or sat tensely snatching 
glances at the big clock in the 
final seconds of the third period 
when only a miracle coud save 
defeat of your. side, and seen it 
done by dispensing with goal- 
minder and putting on an all- 
forward attack which one 
single break-through would 
completely wreck... yet the 
gamble has come off. 

Or have you seen a real 


game of backetball with 
about thirty goals piled up 
»». When the tap-tap of 


oh ge feet on the hard 
wooden floor sounds jike the 
roll of drums, and you 
wonder how the heck the 
waves can stand the pace 


; you realise why 
PR gee of the sport are 
pice giants whose extra 


1s just sufficient to 
dicert the ball in a melee 
round the 


(Maybe you went to table 
tennis championships at Wemb- 
ley and thought yourself a bit 
of a lad at the game—until you 
saw the experts. 


You guessed you knew how 
to drive back r opponent, 
and your repu Stier for kill- 
ing shots was really hot in 
your clubcircle ... UNTIL 
.». you saw the champs 


A 


beating the air... or so it 
seemed ... because what 
they WERE hitting looked 
like a white streak, and even 
at fifteen feet back mf the 
table they shot with the 
accuracy of a King’s Cup 
winner at Bisley. 


through ...and had done it. 
Because, thougn speedway 
riders look the most un 
matural of all sporsmen_ in 
tneir get-up, \hey are actually 
very quick-thinking young- 
sters, invent on wneir jons 
+». Out to Make the mos; of 

what at best can never be a 

long career. 

Did you ever see a real due:? 
Say, Bluey Wilkinson and 
Arthur Atkinson, having a go 
for the best of three four-lap 
races. 

THEN you saw brain-work, 
skill, daring and the 
ingredienis of the dish known 
as ecstatic excitement. The 
roar of the crowd of anything 
up to 80,000 must have been 
enough to cause an atmospheric 
disturbance sufficient ‘to. rock 
the seismograph at the ‘Frisco 
observatory ...if not the 
observatory itself. (is there 
an observatory at ’Frisco, any- 


And when the rallies became way?) 


lengthy, you jo-ned in the mass- 
groan for a kill. even though 
your secret passion on the 
home table was to get a lengthy 
rally at the expense of the club 
rabbit. Wasn’t it grand? 

.. ‘why even the setting of 
the large green square in the 
centre of the arena. . the 
umpires’ chairs . the table 
bathed in white light, looked 
like a geometrical design... 
like an arena designed for 
robots . but they 
human, and after a perfect set 
with each player playing ‘his 
own style faultlessly, one little 
human slip ...and the other 
ieytoer was in. Tense, wasn’t 
i 

Or did you 
Racing? 

Bit tough, of course, and to 
some of us not quite “ cricket ” 
at times...you know... 
the way a bunch of ’em grouped 
arm in arm right across the 


see Roller 


wift track to keep one marked com- 


petitor from breaking through, 


But they didn't succeed, not 
on your life... gate-crash- 
ing was padded stuff to 
crashing through opposition. 
Those guys must have served 
their apprenticeship strapped 
to the bows of ice-breakers, 


Perhaps it was. Speediway 
which lured you from home. 

Admittedly there was a 
danger of monotony here... 
first chap round the first bend 
seemed an almost certain 
winner . funny thing was 
though, that as soon as 
began to think so, and got sort 
of careless, his ideas ‘were 
changed, and he found himself 
choked with the dust of the guy 
who had been waiting for a 


split-second chance to break criticism 





Perhaps I’ve said enough 
for the time being. I've 
merely touched the surface of 
a few sports which were 
definitely getting dug in. 
They may sound new and 
they may not. 

We older ones are sometimes 
inclined to say that such and 
such a sport isn’t sport at all, 
that the main thing about so- 
and-so is the risk attached to 
it, or that speed is the attrac- 
tion about this-or-that. 

(Let us not forget that just as 
we replaced some of the ideas 
of OUR parents, with new- 
fangled ones which — Oe mes 
eyebrow-raisers : 
my friends, are WE, eine to 
give, or receive shocks . . 
according to the age of our 
ideas. 

And though I resented my 
own boy saying “O.K., Pop” 
when he was quite a kid and 
attending school, which had 
tradition and all that ... I had 
to realise that he was one small 
part of a great big world of 
youth who had _ different 
nations ... one of which was 
“ Don’t take fifty words to say 
what you can say in three.” . . 
Thank goodness I have also 
realised that if you don’t keep 
pace ... you drop out. 

Yes. ..0Of course I learned 
all that way back in 1914, 
especially in °15 during the 
retreat from Serbia... but 
+», and here’s the point, 
chaps... the same applies 
in business and in pleasure. 

If youth dictates speed 
sgorts, then speed sports it 


it ‘youth decides that the fun 
of “rooting ” in baseball is far 
more thrilling than the placid 
of Lords... then 


peechell plus “ rooting ” it will 


Fa yes, and daughters 

going to be INTER- 

NATIONALLY minded. 

Tradition will at most, only 
be the foundation. 

The building will have to 
be shock-absorbing, elastic 
and will have to have mo 
colour-bar as far as ideas are 
conerned. 

Instead of standing on freez- 
ing embankments, people will 
demand covered seating... 
and GET it. 

If they don’t get it they will 
naturally patronise those sports 
which provide covered accom- 
modation and catering on the 
spot, to a point bordering on 
luxury (as did ice hockey in 
particular), as well as a rattling 
good sport. 

So fellahs, there’s no alterna. 
tive but to get acquainted with 
these “new” sports ... they’re 
not as new as all that either, 
and most of them had their 
origin in this country but went 
abroad: to be pepped up. 


_, Maybe it would be a good 
idea if | took you with me to 
some of the meetings... 
the ball-park... the ice 
rink or the speedway track, 
just which you prefer. 

Till explain the sport suf- 
ficient!y to enable you to get 
the hang of what the boys are 
doing, and why. 

Then you can thoroughly 
enjoy watching them do it, or 
trying to. At least, I hope 
we'll have a night out together, 
if nothing else. And I've a 
shrewd idea you'll be joining 
one Supporters’ Club or an- 
other, before we're through. 

Though, frankly, I’d like to 
bet that many of you chaps can 
sport the badges of Wembley 
Lions, Harringay Racers, New 
Cross, “Hammers,” Belle 
Vue ag WVirabienan, to mention 
only a f 

Let's s start with ice-hockey. 
Meet you .at Wembley 
Empire Pool, this time next 


week, and don’t be fate. 

That pre-“ face-off” drink 
always puts us 
form, 


in grand 















Semana 


TO-DAY'S PICTURE QUIZ | 


WHAT 


Answer to Picture Quiz 


ODD 
CORNER 


EYER been bored by a se=- 

mon? You're not. the 
first. In 1387 the Bishop of 
Winchester was forcea to 
rebuke certain nuns _ for 
bringinig to church. with 
them “birds, rabbits, 
hounds, and such-like frivo- 
lous things, whereunto they 
give more heed than to the 
Offices of the church.” 

Five hundred years later, 
W. H. Hudson found a little 
village church in Devonshire 
wihose fioor was six feet 
below the level of the 
ground, and very damp. The 
place was haunted by toads, 
and it was the custom there 
for the congregation to have 
a pet toad each. Every Sun- 
day morning the toads came 
out of their holes and were 
jed during sermon-time with 
*bits of meat, hard-boiled 
eggs chopped up, and earth- 
worms.” This custom came 
to an end when the church 
was rebuilt. 

In the Middle Ages a piece 
of land in the New Forest 
was granted to Winchester 
College, the area of the 
land being defined as “as 
much as the Bishop of Winr 
chester can crawl round in 
one day.” The worthy 
Bishop chose the best bit of 
Ssnipe-shooting ground in 
the Forest, and it is known 
as the Bishop’s Crawi to 
this day. 

























NO OFFENCE, MISS, , 
BUT NINE ACK-EMMA'S 
MY BEDTIME!—1 GOFTER 
KEEP FRESH FoR THE 


Sa ee 
SK - 


1¥ 


Saspeeiewieees 


ES 












iS IT? 
in No. 203: Cigarettes. 


GERENADING cats often 
make a noise startlingly 
like howling babies, but in 
August, 1934, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bolt, of Leicester, were 
awakened at six one morn- 
ing by the sound of a beau- 
tiful baritone voice. The 
quality was so perfect that 
Mr. Bolt got up to discover 
its owner. This turned out 
unquestionably to be their 
dog, and the singing was so 
uncanny that the whole 
family was unset and the 
maid became hysterical. 


Dogs are not usually fond 
of instrumental music, and 
most of them howl when a 
piano is played. They will 
even jump up in a sort of 
agony and put their paws on 
the pianist’s hands to stop 
the playing. Yet they like 
the sound of human voices, 
and often enjoy singing. 
Cats are indifferent to sing- 
ing, but like instrumental 
music, while horses prefer 
whistling. All song-birds 
like music in any form, and 
can generally be induced to 
Join in, particularly with 
violin music. 

When Toti dal Monte, the 
Italian soprano, went to 
Cairo on tour, her pet dog 
had to be sent back to Italy. 
Separated from its mistress, 
it refused to eat and became 
very iil. Frantic cables 
passed, and then Toti had an 
inspiration. “Play him rec- 
ords of my _ songs,” she 
cabled to her uncle. He put 
on “Rigoletto,” and the dog 
pricked up his ears. Quickly, 
Uncle tried “ Don Giovanni,” 
and half-way through “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” the dog 

-{ was eating a hearty meal— 
cured by His Mistress’s 
Voice. : 


GOOD MORNING 





To-day’s Brains 


N Astronomer, a Mathemati- 

cian, a Philosopher, and 
Mr. Everyman are discussing 
the questions :— 

Relativity, as expounded 
popularly, seems to be more 
or less common sense. What, 
really, does Einstein’s great 
contribution to human know- 
ledge amount to? What has 
he done that nobody else 
could have done ? 


Philosopher: “The explana- 
tions of relativity which I have 
seen in the popular Press have 
very wisely fought shy of the 
mathematical theory developed 





by Einstein. But in doing so, 
few of them have succeeded in 
giving anything like an ade- 
quate idea of Einstein’s terrific 
achievement. Even so, I should 
not have called their explana- 
tions of relativity ‘common 
sense.’ ” 


Mr. Everyman: “Well, what 
they generally say is that Ein- 
|stein has shown that we have 
no knowledge of the real sizes, 
weights and motions of things, 
but only of relative sizes and 
motions. We normally say, for 
instance, that the Brighton ex- 
press travels southwards at 60 
m,p,h,, but this is only true 
when we mean its motion rela- 
tive to the ground. It is equally 
true that the Brighton express 
is travelling sideways at 500 
mph. if we add the words 
‘relative to the sun,’ for that is 
the eastward speed of England, 
due to the earth’s rotation. 





“ Relative to a man walking 
along the corridor towards 
the cngine, the express is 
actually travelling backwards 
at 3 m.p.h., and so on, none 
of these speeds being entitled 


Trust : 


realisation that it is just as 
meaningless to talk of two 
events as happening simul- 
taneously as it is to talk of a 
train as having a ‘real’ 
speed, without referring to 
some standard of reference. 
The same is true of the 
masses or weights of objects, 
their sizes and their shapes. 


“For. example, a body ap- 
proaching us at half the speed 
of light is half as long and 
twice as heavy as it would be if 
it were stationary. These ef- 
fects are only considerable at 
enormous speeds, and in ordin- 
ary experience they are much 
too small to be observed.” 


Mathematician: “I think I 
can put the upshot of all this 
in a very few words. It means 
that nothing has an ‘absolute’ 
size, shape, weight or motion, 
but that everything changes as 
we change our view-point. And 
as there are an infinity of pos- 
sible view-points in the uni- 
verse, everything has, broadly 


WANGLING 
WORDS_.;: 


1.—Place thesame twoletters, 
in the same order, both before 
and after SSELA, make a 
word. 

2.—Rearrange the letters of 
SIT ON DAME, to make an 
English county town. 

3—Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 


to be called the ‘real’ speed| with each alteration, change: 
of the train. They are all) CLOCK into DIALS, STOCK 
comparisons. between the|-.to SHARE. SKATE into 


train and something else, and 
if there is such a thing as the 
train’s real speed, we can 
never find it out.” 


Astronomer: ‘The principle 
of relativity means a great deal 
more than that, and Einstein is 
only one of a number of mathe- 
mnaticians who have been work- 
ing on it for over half a century. 


“One of the most impor- 
tant results has been the 






















ZEUXIS was a Greek 
painter who was_ said 
to have painted fruit so 
realistically that the birds 
flew down to peck at his pic- 
tures. Animals do not gen- 
erally “see anything” in a 
picture, perhaps because 
they rely more on their noses 
than their eyes for most of 
their information, but a swan 
once attacked an. inn sign- 
board picture of a swan, and 
in 1934 a dog at Wimborne 
achieved notoriety by shying ' 
at all the posters showing’ 
pictures of dogs advertising 
dog-biscuits. This same dog ‘, 
would sit for hours gazing’ 
lovingly at a family portrait. ( 

i) 


WHALE, PIPE into DOWN. 
4—How many four-letter and 


five-letter words can you make 
from MARGARINE? 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 158 


1.—MAxiMA. 
2—ABERYSTWYTH, 


3—PLUM, SLUM, 
SLOT, SOOT, COOT, 
POST, PORT, PORE, 
CARE, CAKE. 

MINK, SINK, SANK, 
CANE, CASE, CAST, COST, 
COAT. 

FISH, FIST, GIST, GIRT, 
DIRT, DIRE, FIRE, FARE, 
CARE, CAKE, 

CONY, CONE, CANE, PANE, 
PANT, PENT, BENT, BEAT, 
| SEAT, SEAL, 

4—Corn, Coup, Coop, Upon, 
Pain, Coin, Pair, Pour, Rain, 
Ruin, Crop, Span, Soap, Sour, 
Scar, Scan, Snap, etc. 

Cocoa, Croup, Pours, Corns, 


SLUT, 


COST, 
CORE, 


SANE, 








NOW YoU CLEAR 
OUT WHILE | WASH 
_ AND DRESS!—AND You 
CAN HAVE YOUR BED 








| MIGHT 





LEAVE THIS PLACE, FRiTz!- 


AS A NIGHT-WORKER 
MYSELF — AND THEN 
WHO WOULD HAVE 
FIRST CLAIM To 
THE ROOM 


Scoop, Spein, Pains, Pairs, 
Spoor, Corps, Crops, Scrap, 
Searp, Scorn, Incas. Croon, 
Ruins, Snoop, Paris, etc. 

| SHALL HAVE To 


GET A JOB 






ol 








speaking, an infinity of sizes, 
shapes, weights and motions. 
“This is a_ slight over- 
statement, but jit gives a 
rough idea of the sort of 
dilemma relativity introduced 
into classical physics. 
“Before we can give a true 
account of the sizes and motions 
of bodies we have to name a 
standard of reference, and rela- 
tivity teaches that none of the 
possible standards of reference 


is more ‘right’ than any 
other.” 
Mr. Everyman: “Then you 


mean that what Einstein did 
was to confront the world with 
an insoluble problem ?” 


Mathematician: “No, I 
don’t. 1! mean that Einstein 
solved the problem. He dis- 
covered a way of describing 
things which is true from all 
points of view at once. He 
also showed how his theory 
could be proved, and the tests 
have supported relativity up 
to the hilt.’ 


Mr. Everyman: “The popular 
descriptions also had a good 
deal to say about the ‘fourth 
dimension,’ and a new law of 
gravitation, but- they were not 
at all clear on these points.” 


Philosopher: “Well, to des- 
cribe events in this universe it 
is necessary to know not only 
where they happen, but when 
they happen. Thus the element 
of time becomes important, and 
in relativity time is treated 
more or less like an extra 
dimension. 


“The old space of three 
dimensions — length, breadth 
and height—has been replaced 
by a ‘four-dimensional con- 
tinuum,’ the fourth member 





being time. 
The calculated motions of, 
bodies moving in the four- 
dimensional continuum turn 
out to be exactly the same as 
those observed in Nature, 
whereas the old Newtonian 
mechanics was not absolutely; 
accurate. 


“Newton could only explain 
the motions of heavenly bodies 
by postulating a force of grav- 
ity, but Einstein accounts for 
them without postulating any 
mysterious forces at all. The 
force of gravity was always a 
thorn in the flesh of scientific 
philosophy, and Einstein has 
plucked it out.” 

Astronomer: “It should, I 
think, be emphasised that the 
mathematical arguments de- 
vised by Einstein are a work of 
sheer genius, and they are quite 
beyond the grasp of persons nct 
well versed in mathematics.” 


[CROSSWOR 















CLUES DOWN, 


1 Encourage. 2 Barley beard. 3 Sp! 
foot. 5 What. 6 Unadorned. 7 Subt:e emanation, 
11 Cgar remnant. 
16 Book binding. 
23 Chess piece. 
27 Strike out print. 


8 Submits. 9 In addition, 
{14 Personal pronoun, 
Condiment. 21 Young animal, 
24 Overturns. 26 Hint, 
29 Fesh food. 30 Solicitude, 
Bird. 56 Parent. 


Sil 





QUIZ 


For today 


1.An ogee is an Indian 
priest, a form of arch, a card 
game, a Spanish beggar, an 
American sweetmeat ? 

2. Who wrote (a) The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth, (b) The 
Cricket on the Hearth ? 


3. Which of the following is ! 
an intruder, and why: Waltz, 
Schottische, Gavotte, Rodeo, 


Minuet, Bolero ? 

4. To what age does a chim- 
panzee live? 

5. Who said; “ Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder” ? 

6. After whom is the logan- 
berry named ? 

7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt: Pusilanimous, Fig- 
ment, Dishevel, Asphixia, Exul- 
tant ? 

8. What is the A.T.S. equiva- 
lent of a Lance-Corporal ? 

9. Who was Topsy ? 

10. What is the county town ‘ 
of Westmorland ? 3 

11. The Battle of Balaclava 
was fought in 1834, 1844, 1854, 
1864, 1874? 

12, How many rivers. in Eng- 
land are called Avon ? 


Answers to Quiz 


in No. 203 


1. Bird. 

2. (a) Max Adeler, (b) 4 
Thomas Hardy. 

3. Ontario is in Canada; the 
oy USA, 


25. 

. Five. 

. Saccharine, Sombrero. 

. Air Chief Marshal. 

. Avril 19. 

10. Taunton. 

11. 1922. 

12. (a) Munday, (b) Lodging. 


OONAC p 


When | demanded of my 
friend what viands he pre- 
ferred, 

He quoth: “A 
bottle and a small 
bird.” 

Eugene Field 
(1850-1895). 












large cold 
hot 


MAKE THIS YOUR 
OWN NEWSPAPER 
SEND YOUR 
STORIES, JOKES, 
IDEAS, TO 
GOOD MORNING 


CORNER | 


CLUES ACROSS. 

a Truth, 

Get free, 

Solemn and 
wise. 


D 




































Throw, 
Angry sound, 
Merchandise, 
Condescend. 
Time before, 
Foot covering 
Sheet of ice, 
Cream coiour. 
Sugar coated. 
Reptile, 
Public 
speakers. 
Prec:ous stone, 
F-exible, 
35 Female 
animal, 
36 Smal: bail. 
3° Girv’s name. 
38 Piece of giass. 
















it, 4 Tender- 


18 


Runnel, 34 
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BEELZEBUB JONES 
THAT TELEPHONE BELL SHERIFF JONESES - HARDLY 
SHIP-SHAPE 


\ WOULD QAISE TH’ DAIO! ORFICE! MR. OLDROVD 
By E. W. DROOD—No. 6 



















YAS-1 KNOWS | | WELL, WHAT 00 YOU KNOW?\ 
MR. HOOVER! |TH' FBI. IS LOOKING 

3 |INTO TH’ BLACK MARKET 4. 

STEAM RACKET ! ~ 





SUTHIN’ OUGHTA 
BE DONE! 





NEVER” NO 
MORE! A 


YAS = /'LLL / SO TH’ 
TELL TH' ry ced 
SHERIFF DN‘T 

} WA. ROTHER! 





—— =1T WAS A GREAT 
GET MIXED UP IN PALACE DISAPPOINTMENT TO HIM, 
INTRIGUES !—OF COURSE- NATURALLY-BUT WHY!-HULLO! 
YOU KNOW THIS FELLER Py ~TALK OF THE DEV-AH!-HOW 
RAO WAS THE HEIR UNTIL 
YOUNG AMBU WAS BORN— 













NOT TAKIN’ UP THIS CAR INCIDENT 
WITH THE THANA (POLICE), PILGRIM— 
ALL THIS TALK OF DACOITS I5 


SIR LUKE SAHIB— 
THIS WAY MISSY BABA! 










90 eee FLR 





) 






YA DON'T NEED ‘EM 
Now, YA GOT ME BA 
—C’MON, | WILL 






THE THOS. W. LAWSON 


Wwe: was it appropriate that the world’s 
greatest schooner should be built on the 
Western shores of the Atlantic? Because :— 

The schooner rig is essentially American, and 
by the middie of the 18th century the schooner 
had become the prevalent type of small coaster 
on the East coast of Nortn America. 


It was found that fore and aft rig was 
particularly suitable for coasting work under 
variable winds, though less so for long ocean 
voyages planned so that the wind was 
generally fair. 

Earlier schooners retained some of the square 
sails of the three-masted ship, but by the 
middle of the 19th century Americans had 
entirely discarded square topsaiis. 


/ | / TELL YOU WHAT, eee AS LONG AS: The only seven-masted schooner ever bullt, 
JOHN, THAT! HAVE BEEN} | SAID, GRETA-YOU AND GRETA -LETS HIDE THATS AN You PROMISE NOT the Thos. W. Lawson, was launched at Fore 
COOKING THE FIRMS OURSELVES HERE TOM/GHT IDEA, JOHN eee River Yards, Quincy, Mass., in 1902. 
AND SEE /F THE A : Papa fo fot oe ee pi great size, 
THE (AT! SABOTEUR Ri ‘S— i : ie she was typical o e large schooners em- 
ppd pantie N i . ployed then in the coasting trade of the Atlantic 

4 Coast of North America. 

She was built of steel, and had bilge keels 
fitted to increase stability, for she was a big 
ship, with a gross tonnage of 5,218. Her length 
overall was 395 feet, breadth 50 feet, depth 35 
feet, and drau-ht 253 feet. 

All her masts were alike—the lower being 
of steel and 135 feet in length, whilst the pine 
toprasts were 58 feet long. 

There were three decks and six immense 
eargo hatches. Hoisting and trimming was done 
by two large steam winches, one forward and 
one aft, whilst lighter work, such as hoisting 
the topsails| and handling cargo, was performed 
by four smaller winches situated amidships. 

Those winches were so labour-saving that 










: i) oie the crew consisted of only 16 men, as against 
i ; 7 35 to 40 required in an ordinary ship of 
oa iB er size. 
SO DIE ALL fe 5 a An unusual feature for a sailing ship was the 
j ‘ $ 2) WHO CROSS THEY'RE “ - steam steering gear. 
BeHo.tD!- ¥& i "e UN MY PATH ALL WATCHING ' A But, fime ship as she was, she had only @ 


A SACRIFICE , Be : : : , iS THE IDOL-BE 4 short: career. In the middle of December. 1907, 
TO THE GREAT oS ! AB Ba LE ath 4 during the unusually heavy Channel gales of 
GOD mor! : : : - a : ie a a she became a total wreck off the 

f cjly Isles. 

She had been bound for London from Phila- 
delphia with a cargo of case oil, and, losing her 
bearings in the fog, had anchored in a rising 
gale off a lee shore. 

Lifleboats contacted her and a pilot was put 
aboard, but she was left for the night with 
instructions to signal if she wanted help. 

Early in the morning her lights disappeared 
suddenly, end at davin she was seen to be 
lying on her side with all her masts gone. 
Of three men picked up, only two, the cap- ~~ | 
tain and the engineer, survived. 

It may be added that schooners first appeared 
in the Royal: Navy im 1764, when a number were 
boucht from French-Canadian interests. Smail 
English two-masted for-and-aft rigged vessels 
were actually in existence early in the 
eighteenth century. 













1 NOW KEEP COOL, 
CAPTAIN —FOR 
HEAVENS SAKE 


\ KEEP COOL! 





£9 BIN PRANCIN' ABOUT LIKE A SCALDED Ff 
NEWT — PUNCTURIN THE PERISHIN’ (CE 
YOU'VE BEEN TEARIN’ 


THE ICE UP INTO 


TATTERS JUST FOR 


D-DONT BLAME ME, BOSS 
—/T WUZ ALL DONE BY 

THAT BEE-WITTED BLISTER 
WIV THE GLASS EYE! 
















BAGSHOTT-THIS 
1§ TOO MUCHS 








Send your Stories, 


Jokes and Ideas 
to the Editor 






ry 


iWUUAMMITE 


es 
















Efeyere! 
Ay Coywanbare: 


Ali communications to be addressed 
ter “* Good Morning,” 
' C/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, .S.W./. 
* 


BLIMEY— 
THAT’S 


STUMPED 
ME 





















Wake up, big boy, wake up !_ Look what you’re missing. 
Boy, oh, boy; that clown has those lady friends of 
yours in stitches. 


a > ee 








e | A nice run down-hill, then cross 
LS ng an the ford. Main street in the 


beautiful Suffolk village of Kersey. 
* 





SHIP'S CAT SIGNS OFF 


“*P'd sacrifice 
eight lives 
learnin’ 
to 
swim’ 











THE SPOILER 


‘“Aw, nuts! Leave me alone! I don’t 
want my picture taken, anyway.”’ * 






















Sonja Henie keeps her tootsies cool even 
when not skating. A charming study of the 
20th Century star. 

‘ 
by Samuel Stephen, Ltd., 2, Belvedere Road, London, S.E.19, with the co-operation of Office of Admiral (Submarines), 
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